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a heretic, and anyone who might actually manage to effect a change in
that system would have his soul damned to everlasting hell Never has the
mind of man devised a more conservative philosophy than this, and never
has a philosophy proved more difficult to dislodge.

In view of the fact that societies have been constantly changing since
the period of the iMiddle Ages, it is clear that either the scholastics were
wrong or else heaven is a sparsely populated place, inhabited by those
few souls who happen to have had their earthly manifestation during the
Middle Ages, to have lived in western Europe, and to have had the good
fortune to know and to adhere to the divinely sanctioned ways. And,
if the scholastics were correct, hell would be jam packed with politicians,
militarists, scientists, and technicians; for it was through the agency of
such men that the rule of the Church was finally broken and the scholas-
tic thesis that nothing social can be changed was thoroughly disproved.

THE BEGINNINGS OF SCIENCE

The chaotic social conditions of the period that historians designate
the Reformation, during which secular authority gradually superseded
the authority of the Church, produced many men who were discon-
tented with things as they \vere. Some of these turned to examining the
nature of the physical and biological world; bit by bit they freed their
minds from the Church-sanctioned folklore and began to apply the sci-
entific method, which has yielded such rich returns in the centuries
since, to the study of nature. Those who attempted to examine the char-
acter of social life were not so fortunate. For one thing, the Church
fought them with greater fervor and cunning; and where the Church
left off, the fight was taken up by Calvinist and Lutheran theologians.
For another, scientific study of society encounters two difficulties that
are not ordinarily met in the study of physical and biological phenomena:
(1) the student of society is himself trained in the thoughtways of his
particular society, so that it is exceedingly difficult for him to approach
the study of society with a free and unbiased mind; and (2) society is
an intangible that is perpetually changing. Whereas the number of bones
in the human body remains constant, corpse after corpse, the outward
form of a social institution changes generation after generation. What
then is the true character of this institution? what are its laws? and what
can possibly be the cause of so unstable a phenomenon?

The early students of society were further handicapped in that all
previous discussions about society had been in the philosophical mode and
in that they themselves were more interested in proving the feasibility
of some program of social change than in ascertaining the facts of social
life. From time to time a social thinker attempted to apply the scientific
method, but invariably the philosopher in him won out against the